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FE MPHASIS on employee and customer 

good will is an old story to modern com- 
panies, but another aspect of management’s 
human relations problem has received less 
attention. Too frequently firms neglect to 
cultivate a “good neighbor” policy toward 
the communities in which their plants are 
located. 


Sometimes the ill will of the residents is 
incurred through mere obtuseness—as in the 
case of the company which supported the 
zinnia for city flower when the local women’s 
club was massed solidly behind the petunia. 
Again it may be due only to failure to tell 
the company’s story. 


A check list of causes of bad feeling is 
presented on pages 250-52. 


THE practice of employing counselors for 

women employees has the endorsement of 
practically every company that has ever in- 
troduced it, a survey conducted by Factory 
Management and Maintenance reveals. Ac- 
cording to the findings, which are abstracted 
on pages 257-58, only one of a group of rep- 
resentative companies queried found the 
counseling service of insufficient value to 
justify the cost. Counselors, this firm stated, 
are “often the cause of grievances because 
the union feels they interfere with union 
activities.” Other respondents, however, were 
almost unanimous in reporting that the 
service helped to keep down grievances and 
reduced turnover. 
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General Management 


Make Your Plant a Good Neighbor 


ANAGEMENT spends a lot of 

money and devotes much time 

and talent to maintenance of 
good relations with employees. The 
same holds true for its relations with 
purchasers or potential purchasers of 
its products. And any smart company 
strives to maintain amicable relations 
within its own industry. 

Too frequently, however, management 
fails to appreciate the importance of 
cultivating—and holding—good rela- 
tionships with the community in which 
its plants are located. 

Generally speaking, the factors going 
to make up good company reputation 
with its neighbors are almost endless. 
Fortunately, however, there are some 
factors subject to management control 
that are generally recognized as being 
as irritating to a community as a cinder 
is to the human eye. Selecting from 
these, Modern Industry presents the 
following check list—without comment 
where remedial measures to be taken 
by management are pretty obvious: 

Heedless Driving of company trucks 
or other vehicles. Also, discourteous 
drivers. 

Deliveries, Alterations, Hoardings 
that custemarily block sidewalks. 


Smoke, Fumes or Dust continuously 
belching from plant stacks close tp 
shopping, residential or recreation areas, 

Offensive Odors arising from plant 
operation or poor sanitation. One com- 
pany, freeing its own plants from com 
munity criticism on this point, refused 
use of its well-known name to subsid. 
iaries failing to do likewise. 

Pollution of fishing streams or bath. 
ing beaches by plant disposal systems, 
One New England paper mill is still on 
the outs with half-a-dozen counties on 
this score. 

High Accident Rates or poor or u- 
enforced safety measures. A prominent 
manufacturer of war goods had to re 
build an entire reputation among Eastern 
Seaboard folks because of negligence 
in safety. Labor shortage or none, 
employables in the area were plain 
scared of the plant. Rebuilding reputa- 
tion took months and money. First, 
management had to convince employees 
the plant would be kept a safe place in 
which to work. 

Industry Tax Dodging—particularly 
through underassessments. Many com- 
panies make it a policy to publicize tax 
records and company payrolls. Once 
a bus line got in bad with all the com 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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munities along its route through Wis- 
consin. Buses loading up with gas in 
Chicago ran over Wisconsin roads to 
St. Paul, put in gas again there and 
drove back over Wisconsin roads. Gas- 
tax money was all left in Illinois and 
Minnesota. Finally, the bus line was 
advised it better detour Wisconsin. The 
company finally cleared itself by making 
a gas stop midway of the state and duly 
publicizing the fact. 

Importation of New Workers—par- 
ticularly Negroes or aliens—without 
proper attention to integration. 

Inadequacy of Preparation (housing, 
eating places, schools, and so on) for 
imported workers. Discomfort breeds 
discontent, in both incoming workers 
and older residents or natives. 

Overcrowding of community recrea- 
tional and social facilities by new 
workers. Managements in some new, 
wartime industrial areas have: made 
notable contribution to community so- 
cial planning in licking this relations 
problem. 

Company Operation of Competing 
Facilities—including unnecessary restau- 
rants and stores. Sure, the Y and the 
poolroom owner and the storekeeper 
get sore, even if there is more business 
than their facilities can handle. Some 
company managements got around this 
by offering owners of existing facilities 
a chance to get in on the indicated 
expansion. 

Politics—municipal, state, or na- 
tional, when played by the company 
for other than recognized good of entire 
community. Management’s study of its 
own community has frequently shown 
whether it’s wise to allow officials or 
executives to run for political office. 
Some cases are known where companies 
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have determined that they can’t even 
permit representatives to serve on school 
boards. Active interest in the com- 
munity’s relations with state and na- 
tional governments hasn’t always neces- 
sarily meant going into politics. 

Taking Sides in arguments of no 
social significance—like the company 
that plugged the zinnia as city flower 
against the women’s club petunia. 

Obliteration by company operations 
of landmarks, natural wonders or beauty 
spots, or recreational areas, any of which 
might have become recognized as be- 
longing to the community. 

Hogging the Limelight during cele- 

brations or on occasions of national or 
other recognition from outside—as at 
the time of Army-Navy E award. Com- 
pany after company at such times has 
ignored community pride in the achieve- 
ment. 
Plant Wastefulness—particularly in 
times of materials shortage. The reverse 
of this, of course, is company partici- 
pation in—better yet, leadership of— 
community salvage drives that begin, or 
are matched, in the plant. 

Management Living Elsewhere than 
in the community shared by other plant 
employees—or, for that matter, manage- 
ment that goes outside the plant com- 
munity for its recreation. Community 
residents only half-understand the fac- 
tors involved in the trend toward 
suburban or country living, so manage- 
ment folks who may be more modern 
than at fault are censored in some 
towns. 

Management Dominated too largely 
by home offices outside the community. 
Several companies designate community 
relations officers with powers to act on 
local matters, thus avoiding constant 
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alibis like, “Ill have to refer to 
Chicago,” or “I can’t speak for the 
company.” 

Neglect in Employment of some key 
local personnel when opening new 
plants, or the practice of importing 
everyone excepting labor. 

Company Secrecy, Unwarranted by 
modern company-community and com- 
pany-labor copartnerships, respecting 
such matters as labor policies, produc- 
tion schedules, wages and profits. 

Failure to Publicize full particulars 
of altercations with organized labor. 
Many companies, recognizing that the 
unions are here to stay, have let their 
respective communities know that man- 
agement is not going to buck labor but 
will make every attempt to unite with 
it to mutual advantage. 

Management Cheapness in wage mat- 
ters. A bad reputation of this sort shows 
a tendency to linger on, even after pay 


Clerical Morale 
T HE importance of morale in the 


successful operation of an organiza- 

tion or department need not be 
stressed. I should, however, like to re- 
emphasize two points in connection with 
morale: 

1. Morale is an inner conviction of 
the employee that a venture is worth 
while, that an organization is a good 
place in which to-work, that his super- 
visor is good, that his economic lot is 
a good one in the group in which he is 
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reaches par. On the other hand, g 
cessive wage scales disturb good loci) 
relations. 

Neglect of Youth—or company fail 
ure to arrange that the children of the 
community have opportunity to fill their 
fathers’ or mothers’ shoes in the plant 

Non-interest in Public Health meg. 
sures. Rare is the company that hasnt 
discovered how uneconomic this is, even 
as it relates to its own production. 

Failure to Tell World of the accom. 
plishments of plant and of individual 
employees through full use of local 
newspapers and radio, or through use 
of national media when act or record 
warrants. 

Lack of Planning Foresight that 
would contribute to community eco- 
nomic security. 

Modern Industry, April 15, 194, 
p-. 46:4. 


and Incentives 


working. It is a belief held by the indi- 
vidual that impels him to give of himself 
spontaneously and willingly to work as- 
signments and to direction, that, in short, 
makes him a responsive employee. 

2. Therefore morale cannot be mora- 
lized into existence. You cannot achieve 
it by wagging your finger at people, by 
“jawing” them or merely by urging upon 
them the proper way to react. In most 
organizations morale is an achievement, 
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the result of a consciously developed 
program aimed at its creation. 


Morale may be conditioned by at least 
three management areas. The first of 
these is the general personnel program. 
The broad policies and practices that 
comprise the way in which employees 
will be treated will have a great deal to 
do with shaping their responsiveness. 
This program should, of course, be 
checked both on its essential soundness 
and on the reaction of employees to it. 
A second important area at the other 
extreme consists of the thousand and one 
details of day-to-day experience on the 
job. This is the area of “tremendous 
trifles.” It suggests the key importance 
of the supervisor and of the detailed 
rules and regulations that shape the em- 
ployee’s working life on the job day after 
day. Finally, certain formal techniques 
may be designed that have as their ob- 
jective the creation and maintenance of 
morale. Among these techniques the role 
of incentive plays an important part. 


I should like to comment briefly on 
five general points that I believe will 
merit detailed study. All of them are 
related directly or indirectly to morale 
and incentive. 


l. The adequacy of the supervisor. 
The supervisor is of key importance in 
establishing the emotional tone of a de- 
partment. The opportunities he has to 
make or break morale or provide incen- 
tive are innumerable. Are you satisfied 
that supervisors in your departments 
have been adequately trained in this im- 
portant aspect of their work? The way 
they give orders, the way they make job 
assignments, the manner in which they 
offer disciplinary correction, their care 
and patienge in instructing subordinates 
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—these are but a few typical situations 
in which their understanding of human 
nature sets the foundation for “manage- 
ment by consent.” 

2. Non-financial incentives. The non- 
financial incentive is a formal device 
which appeals to the various intrinsic 
drives that motivate people, other than 
the acquisitive instinct. It resorts to the 
use of symbols, reward and recognition 
for achieving a desired end. The basic 
drives to which appeal is made cover 
such instinctive urges as interest in work, 
curiosity, the competitive urge, the desire 
to excel, the creative instinct, and others 
of similar character. Competition, public 
recognition, prizes, awards of one kind 
or another symbolize the accomplishment 
of the individual. Most effective use of 
non-financial incentives has not yet been 
made because the layman is not, of 
course, a trained psychologist, and this 
type of incentive is rooted in a thorough 
understanding of what makes human be- 
ings “tick.” Even with its relatively 
crude application one stands amazed at 
the way individuals respond. For in- 
stance, a large bank in a metropolitan 
area is troubled with a tardiness prob- 
lem. Ordinary methods to break up the 
difficulty prove of no avail. Someone 
then suggests the use of a large papier- 
mache rooster to be placed on the desk 
of the supervisor of that department 
which has the best record over a period 
of, say, two weeks—a symbol of achieve- 
ment. Curiously enough, in the spirited 
competition for this symbol the lateness 
problem disappears. 

3. Financial incentives. These vary 
from a simple piece rate to the more 
intricate patterns of efficiency plans and 
even the Bedeaux plan. Financial incen- 
tives applied to office operations have 
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always generated great interest among 
office executives, and yet, curiously 
enough, they have not been used to any 
great extent. Certain companies, such as 
the Curtis Publishing Company in Phila- 
delphia, the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company in Framingham, Mass., and 
the Chicago Mail Order Company, have 
resorted to their use on a grand scale, 
but these companies are not typical. 
Most office executives are not equipped 
with the technical knowledge to insure 
an adequate installation; and, like-many 
management techniques, if the financial 
incentive is not applied on sound prin- 
ciples, the “kickbacks” and complaints 
may be so numerous that the effort is not 
worth while. 

4. Interpretation of the job. Of fun- 
damental importance in developing an 
interested, alert force of employees is the 
need for giving significance to their jobs. 
The number of employees who under- 
stand not only the importance of their 
jobs but their relation to each other and 
to the work of the organization as a 
whole is disappointing. Bulletin boards, 
company organs, training, departmental 
meetings, intelligent instruction, depart- 
mental tours are but a few of the ways in 
which meaning can be given to the 
humblest job. 

5. Finally, the employee attitude sur- 
vey. Organizations become smug and 


self-satisfied just as individuals do. The 
interchange of company experience, the 
calling in of outside experts, consulta. 
tion of textbooks and writings, the 
printed publications of professional per. 
sonnel groups are all positive ways and 
means of developing sound personnel 
practices. But, in the last analysis, who 
is better able to judge whether a pro. 
gram is “going over” than the Sadie 


Thompsons who are the object of that. 


program, and what sounder method can 
be suggested than periodic consultation 
with Sadie Thompson to determine the 
effectiveness of the program? Techniques 
range over a wide area, from the impres- 
sionistic, subjective method of a Whiting 
Williams through a variety of controlled 
interview and questionnaire plans to the 
uncontrolled, emotional-release type of 
interview conducted on a grand scale by 
the Hawthorne Division of the Western 
Electric Company back in the late ’20’s, 
That technique is best which uncovers a 
candid reaction. The survey must be 
conducted by an impartial group in 
whom employees have utmost confidence. 
Employee practices and policies reshaped 
in the light of employee reaction are 
bound to be highly effective in the at- 
tainment of morale. 

From an address by Robert P. Brecht 
before the Philadelphia Federal Council 


of Personnel Administration. 
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Using the Form Paragraph 


HEN an office has a good deal of 

routine correspondence dealing 

with subjects of an identical or 
generally similar nature, considerable 
time and effort can be saved by employ- 
ing the “form-paragraph” system. This 
system is usually preferable to the form 
letter method since it is far more flexible, 
less repetitious, and more “person- 
alized.” 

It is a common habit among letter 
writers to develop a string of pet words 
or phrases which are apt to become 
stereotyped and bromidic through con- 
stant use. If such letter writers contin- 
uously dictate correspondence dealing 
with the same subject, it is quite obvious 
that letters will become dull, hackneyed 
and unattractive. Such a style will, 
moreover, tend to deteriorate rather than 
improve. On the other hand, a carefully 
constructed and extensive form-para- 
graph system used for this purpose per- 
mits the writer to select the proper 
well-written, carefully thought-out para- 
graphs which will apply to the subject 
on hand. Letters so constructed are apt 
to possess style, individuality and liter- 
ary quality. 

Once the original paragraphs have 
been devised, polished and arranged for 
convenient selection, the work of the 
letter writer is cut down to a minimum, 
for he need only cite the paragraph 
numbers in the order he selects. By 
relieving the writer of wearisome repeti- 
tion, this system enables him to apply 
his intelligence to other channels where 
it may be more productive. The system 
also assures better control of the work 
and increases the productive capacity 
of the typists. 
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To set up a scientific form-paragraph 
system, the following steps should be 
taken: 


1. The system should be set up by 
someone doing the work covered by the 
system. It should be founded on actual 
cases. That is, the writer, in construct- 
ing an original paragraph, should bear 
in mind its actual application to a real 
condition. Each paragraph should then 
be gone over by a trained writer for 
improvement in diction and expression. 
The paragraph should finally be checked 
by someone who has sufficient authority 
to make certain that the wording con- 
forms to company policies and proce- 
dures. 


2. No attempts should be made to 
cover all possible conditions and situa- 
tions. Review the work previously done 
and select sentences or paragraphs which 
seem to occur most frequently. Then 
gradually extend the system. 


3. Provide variants for paragraphs 
most frequently used. This eliminates 
the necessity of constantly using the 
same paragraph. 


4. As a general rule, no paragraph 
should deal with more than one subject. 
Variants should be handled in a similar 
manner. 


5. The indexing of the system should 
be complete and comprehensive, using 
letters and numbers to indicate specific 
paragraphs. 

6. The typists as well as the dictators 
should be supplied with complete copies 
of the paragraphs, properly indexed and 
classified. 


7. Whenever necessary, individual 
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oral dictation should be interspersed office management, showing the off 
with standard paragraphs. manager how to analyze office require. 

(The above discussion is based large. ments, how to plan and lay out the work 
ly upon a chapter in Textbook of Office to be done, how to select and assign 
Management, by William H. Leffingwell competent office workers, how to train T: 
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and Edwin M. Robinson, McGraw-Hill and direct employees, how to control all 











a 
Book Company, New York, $3.00. This office operations for which he is respon- a 
is a standard, authoritative work on this sible, how to control and keep down happy> 
highly important subject and contains expenses.) job is | 
up-to-date ideas on all phases of effective The Hiring Line, Vol. 3, No. 6, p. 3:1, | cent Fa 
sentati' 
All but 
Checking Mailing Efficiency that : 
. . ‘ wes i e€ 
HE following suggestions for checking mailing efficiency are offered by the ploy 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: accom) 
1. Analyze your mailing costs by departments. This procedure involves the Foll 
reclassification of all mailing material. For example, insertions may be trimmed asked 
to effect a saving of % cent on each piece. Study printed advertising with the , 
thought of sending it by weight whenever possible. Mailing by weight will effect a maries 
great saving in large mailings. To avoid the higher rates, list all printed material Whe 
as third-class mail. . Answe 
2. Require an advance mailing analysis on all printed material. If a piece is as 
oversize, or if a reduction in weight is desirable, the time to recommend a change this is 
is before the entire campaign has been printed. Submitting samples in advance quires 
assures conformance with the prevailing postal regulations. If you are in doubt as certait 
to the exact mailing classification, you may submit a dummy to the United States 
Post Office for approval—and be sure to enclose a duplicate for the post office files. groun 
3. Charge postage direct to the department that is using the mailing service. selors 
Office correspondence that accumulates and is mailed in a single envelope should swerll 
be counted over a period of days or weeks. The count will establish the percentage a 
of general correspondence mailed by each department, and the postage can be dis- ey 
tributed accordingly. An accurate record of postage costs permits the office manager 50. 1 
to control postage expenditures. It also indicates any increase or decrease in the from 
amount of mail dispatched. aN 
4. Require an executive approval when the higher postage rates are used un- 4 
necessarily. Many departments specify air mail, special delivery, special handling, vious 
first class and the like, without considering the additional postage. This practice persc 
soon ceases when you specify executive approval. It is a good plan to emphasize Sach 
that any excess postage will be charged direct to the department requesting the 
special mailing service. ers. 
—The Office Economist, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 W 
for 1 
per 
AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE ane 
ino 
The Office Management Conference of the American Management bat 
Association will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 17-18, the 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. “lal 
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Industry's Verdict on Women Counselors 


HAT women counselors are doing 

a real job in helping to keep the 

women in the industrial army 
happy, contented and productive on the 
job is indicated by the answers to a re- 
cent Factory questionnaire sent to repre- 
sentative plants throughout the country. 
All but one of the respondent companies 
that employ counselors, or have em- 
ployed them, are enthusiastic about their 
accomplishments. 

Following are some of the questions 
asked in the survey, with brief sum- 
maries of answers received: 

What are your women counselors like? 
Answers to this question indicate that 
this is not a young woman’s job. It re- 
quires poise, maturity, judgment, and a 
certain amount of educational back- 
ground. The average age of the coun- 
selors employed by the companies an- 
swering the questionnaire is 40—with 
the youngest 26 years old and the oldest 
50. Their scholastic background varies 
from two years of high school to a doc- 
tor’s degree. They have worked pre- 
viously as operators in the shop, as 
personnel women, social workers, nurses, 
teachers, actresses and dress shop own- 
ers, 

Which department in the plant “pays” 
for women counselors? Most plants (83 
per cent of those replying) charge the 
cost to personnel or industrial relations; 
in one plant the counselor reports to the 
factory superintendent; others are on 
the administrative staff or assigned to 
“labor relations.” 

Only 66 per cent of the counselors 
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have private offices. Others share offices 
in the personnel department or have 
desks in the shop. Most of them (87 
per cent) are available at any time for 
consultation, although in some instances 
appointments have to be made for night- 
shift workers. 

Do the counselors have other duties? 
All but one of the companies that an- 
swered this question said “yes.” These 
duties include interviewing candidates 
for jobs; editing a plant paper; talks 
before outside groups on “women and 
defense”; maintaining absentee control; 
nursing; keeping records of cases; 
checking state laws regarding employ- 
ment of women to see that they are 
complied with in the plant; lecturing on 
safety, company rules and policies, nu- 
trition; serving on employee cafeteria 
committee; introducing women employ- 
ees to their foremen. In 50 per cent of 
the companies reporting, counselors 
conduct exit interviews. 

Do counselors really reduce absent- 
eeism, hold down turnover, keep griev- 
ances at a minimum? Most of the com- 
panies queried reply with a most 
emphatic “yes,” especially as far as the 
second and third factors are concerned. 

Is it company policy to have coun- 
selors investigate and remedy occupa- 
tional problems? In 64 per cent of the 
respondent companies, it is; in 28 per 
cent, is not; 8 per cent did not reply. 

With respect to personal problems; is 
it the policy to have counselors attempt 
to take action and give assistance—or 
do the counselors mainly afford employ- 
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ees a chance to “talk themselves out” and 
find their own solutions? Counselors 
in 28 per cent of the plants “take action 
and give assistance,” whereas in 60 per 
cent they “let the worker talk herself out 
and find her own solution.” In-a great 
many instances it appears that the coun- 
selors act as intermediaries, or refer the 
employees to the proper departments or 
people for the help they need. 

What is the ratio of counselors to 
employees? It varies so widely that an 
average figure is meaningless. The mean 
is approximately 1 to 750—but the 
range is from 1 to 70 to 1 to 3,500. 





The one dissenting voice in the general 
chorus of approval of women counselors 
came from an airplane manufactur} 
company, which had employed them but 
had discontinued counselor _ service, 
Counselors are, ‘it believes, “often the 
cause of grievances, because the union 
feels they interfere with union activities; 
they tend to become paternalistic; they 
try to bring out employee problems in. 
stead of to mitigate them.” The service 
was abolished because, in this company’s 
opinion, its value did not justify the 
cost. Factory Management and Main. 
tenance, March, 1944, p. 125:5. 





How One Company Cushions Layoffs 


BRECAUSE of completion of certain war contracts and cutbacks and changes in 
orders for war materials, the Quality Hardware & Machine Corporation, Chicago, 
has been forced to release a number of skilled workers. 

Instead of advising these employees on a certain payday that their employment 
is terminated, the company has made a special effort to find new jobs for every man 
it has been necessary to release. Peter T. Swanish, director of industrial relations for 
the company, and Walter Chambers, assistant industrial relations director, have 
worked out a plan which seems to be highly effective. 

At least two weeks in advance, the company determines what kinds of workers it 
will be necessary to release. Then the industrial relations department gets in touch 
with other employers in the vicinity through personal calls or by telephone, and tells 
them the general qualifications of the men to be released. The prospective employer 
is permitted to send personnel men into the Quality Hardware & Machine plant to 
interview the men on company time. 

Recently it became necessary to release 50 jig makers from one of the company’s 
three plants in Chicago. Contact was established with Douglas Aircraft officials, 
and this company sent a personnel man into the Quality plant to interview all the 
men to be released. All but a few of the men were hired as aircraft jig makers and 
put to work at Douglas without loss of a single day’s pay. 

In some cases it has been possible for the men to obtain higher salaries than 
formerly earned. 

Many of these men had been deferred by draft boards because their work was con- 
sidered essential. To iron out any possible complications resulting from the transfers 
of the men to other plants, Mr. Chambers personally visited 14 draft boards to lay 
the facts before them so that they might intelligently consider each man’s new 
status in connection with draft requirements. 

With releases scheduled far enough in advance to permit the men to be inter- 
viewed by prospective employers while working, no man need lose any time because 
he can be released one day from his old job, report the following day on the new 
job. 

—wW. G. Catpwett in American Business 1/44 
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OLLOW-UP of the new employee 

to see. that he is becoming accli- 

mated is an essential step in any 
orientation program. The supervisor, of 
course, is expected to keep close watch 
on his progress and to be patient in cor- 
recting his mistakes and answering his 
questions. It is also the supervisor’s 
function to instill in the new worker a 
sense of the importance of his work, plus 
a belief in the company’s interest in his 
progress and in its desire to treat him 
fairly. 

One of the difficulties experienced by 
new workers, especially women workers 
new to industry, is fatigue. For example, 
agirl who has been a typist and becomes 
a drill press operator uses an entirely 
new set of muscles. This results in mus- 
cular aches and in some cases so much 
discouragement that the new worker 
quits her job. At Arma Corporation, 
when a foreman notices that a worker 
is fatigued by her job he sends her to 
the medical department. When the med- 
ical examination discloses that the cause 
of the difficulty requires exercise for its 
correction, the worker is assigned to one 
of the six daily biomechanics classes. 
Not only women but men also profit 
from these classes. Exercise routines 
and hygienic information are given for 
individual conditions, and training con- 
tinues daily until a doctor certifies im- 
provement. In addition, all workers 
receive a booklet, Limber Up! which 
gives (1) hints on how to reduce fatigue 
at different jobs and (2) exercises for 
conditioning the muscles used in these 
jobs. This booklet advises workers on 
such jobs as milling, drilling and grind- 
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Orientation Follow-Up 


ing, which require extensive use of the 
arms, how to do these jobs with the 
least fatigue and how to build up arm 
muscles for work of this type. In like 
manner exercises for conditions in 
hands, wrists, legs, feet, back, abdomen, 
shoulders, head and neck are given, as 
well as advice on how to condition the 
whole body. The booklet ends with sug- 
gestions on the type of recreation that 
would be of the greatest benefit to 
workers on different jobs. 

In its Santa Monica plant, Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., is experiment- 
ing with a physical training program 
for new employees. Periodically for a 
month, physical training instructors visit 
new workers on their jobs, showing them 
how to sit or stand at their work with - 
the least amount of muscle strain or 
fatigue. They also advise employees on 
proper exercise, rest and diet. The plan 
is working successfully, especially with 
the female employees. 

Placement follow-up has been found 
valuable by many companies. At Victory 
Aircraft Limited, the supervisor of wo- 
men visits each new woman employee 
at least twice weekly for the first two 
or three weeks, to see whether she is 
suited to the type of work to which she 
is assigned and whether she feels com- 
fortable on the job. Any questions the 
new worker may have are answered at 
this time. 

At Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company’s West Allis, Wis., plant, it 
has been found that follow-up contacts 
by the personnel department should be 
spaced at shorter intervals for women 
than for men. At the end of a week’s 
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employment, when possible, a member 
of the personnel department talks infor- 
mally to a new woman employee. If any 
dissatisfaction is at all evident, it is 
arranged to talk to the woman in a 
private interviewing office. A transfer 
may be indicated by the existence of 
either occupational or personal mis- 
placement. The cohesive force of the 
work unit is strong in women, and any- 
one not accepted by the working group 
is likely to be happier in another 
department. 

Periodic interviews during the first 
months of employment also assist in 
mental and emotional adjustments to the 
work. At the end of the first week of 
employment at Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, the new woman employee is 
interviewed at work by an employee 
counselor. The couselor notes briefly on 
an interview sheet the employee’s situ- 
ation, both as to her work and personal 
concerns. This begins her record with 
the counseling staff, which is used for 
periodic reference in the future. A sec- 
ond regular interview comes about a 
month later after the employee has had 
experience in adjusting herself in the 
work scheme, and a third interview at 
the end of six months to show the em- 
ployee that she is not forgotten even 
though she is self-sustaining. Between 
the scheduled interviews are as many 
casual conversations as the employee 
desires, as her counselor is constantly 
in her area, knows her, and brings her a 
supporting and friendly influence. 

It is generally believed that the time 
and thought given to the induction of 
employees pay dividends not only in 
a better-adjusted, happier workforce but 
also in lower turnover. At Republic 
Drill & Tool Company, for example, one 
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of the gravest problems used to be the 
frequency with which employees lef 
during the first two weeks. Investigation 
showed that the two prime reasons for 
this were overfatigue and discourage. 
ment. In beginning new work, muscles 
hitherto not used become sore, and the 
girls, believing that the work was too 
hard for them, left without saying any- 
thing about it. This was discovered by 
interviewing a large number of em. 
ployees who had quit, as well as a 
large number of those who had been 
at the plant a long time and had expe. 
rienced the same difficulties, but re. 
mained on the job until they became 
accustomed to it and got over muscle 
soreness. To meet this situation, work 
schedules were developed in each de- 
partment so that the girls operate the 
machines for short periods until they 
become accustomed to the work. ° 

The other reason was psychological 
in character and more complex. Girls 
have standards of proficiency and are 
unhappy unless they meet them. Fre- 
quently, girls who were slow learners 
left because they felt they could not do 
the work, even though the foremen were 
satisfied with their progress. Also, some 
were slow to make friends and left be- 
cause they felt strange in their new en- 
vironment. Training supervisors, who 
spend more time making the new em- 
ployee comfortable than they do in 
teaching them the work, and counselors 
who give the new worker his initial 
introduction to the company and with 
whom the learners talk over the events 
of the work period, have gone a long 
way in solving this problem. Orienting 
the New Worker, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, p. 46:5. 
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An Index of Employability 


HAT are a person’s chances of 

getting a job after the war? 

If unemployment is again pre- 
yalent, what types of individuals will 
win in the competition for jobs? What 
criteria may be used to determine the 
employability of veterans? 

That these important questions are 
no longer unanswerable is shown by an 
investigation made a year and a half 
ago by Bernard S. Newer. 

Several months were spent in deter- 
mining what characteristics might pro- 
vide measurement for employment ex- 
pectancy. The list of component char- 
acteristics, in turn, had to be analyzed 
into more basic items for measurement, 
and a method devised by which these 
characteristics and their components 
could be made to furnish values for the 
purpose of rating applicants for jobs. 

Various methods were discarded un- 
til a scale was worked out, scored by 
more than 100 employers’ representa- 
tives and by Employment Service per- 
sonnel. 

“Give us the data on any group of 
people, and we can tell you the approx- 
imate rank order in which they will get 
hired. Of course, more will be hired 
in good times and fewer in bad times, 
but the relative order of hiring will be 
fairly consistent,” insists Robert F. 
Steadman, professor of political science 
in the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University, where 
the study was made. 

In the general categories of manu- 
facturing and business, the scales are 
valid. The total score comprises separ- 
ate factors which cannot be judged 
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alone but must be interpreted in rela- 
tion to each other, and in toto. The score 
interpretations for individual factors fol- 
low: 

Age: Employment prospects are high- 
est for those between 20 and 30 years 
of age; lowest for those 70 and over. 
From 18 to 20 years, the score is mod- 
erately high, and increases rapidly to 
the peak of 25- to 30-year-olds. It re- 
mains moderately high for the next two 
age groups, 31 to 35 and 36 to 40 years. 
Then it begins to decrease. 


Experience: It is hardest for the “no 
experience” group to get a job; easiest 
for the 2- to 10-year experience .group 
to find work. The rise from “no ex- 
perience” to “two years of experience” 
is sharp and rapid—with a little exper- 
ience, the problem of getting a job be- 
comes relatively easier. 

Unemployment: A person out of work 
one to three months has the highest 
chances of being reemployed. The longer 
he is out of work, the lower his chances. 
After’ he has been trying unsuccessfully 
a year or more to get a job, his job 
chances are relatively slim. At the end 
of seven years his chances practically 
vanish. 

Nationality: Native-born Americans 
are at the top and are not included in 
the scale, but for foreign-born groups, 
the highest rating goes to the Canadian 
and British, with Scandinavian next, 
then Polish, French and German. The 
scores are near bottom for peoples of 
Oriental extraction. 

Dependency: The married person with 
dependents has the highest chance for 
job-getting (but nothing is said in the 
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study about the necessity for getting a 
job as being an accelerating factor). 
Next best chance is for the single per- 
son with dependents, then the single per- 
son without dependents, and finally the 
married person whose spouse is working. 


Race: Top chances go to the white 
race, only a third as good for Indian, 
even worse for the Negro, and about a 
tenth as good for “yellow.” 


Religion: Protestants have the highest 
- employment expectancy, with only a 
fractional difference between Protestants 
and Catholics, then Jewish, and atheist 


—but all differences are slight. 


Citizenship: There is a rapid and con- 
sistent drop from “American-born” 
through “Naturalized” and “First Pa- 
pers” to “Alien.” 

Physical Defects: Persons with physi- 
cal defects have understandably low 
scores. Least handicapped is the person 
with weight abnormality—the excessively 
fat man’s score is about half as good 
as that of a perfectly normal person. 
The score is about 40 per cent as good 
for those having vision defects; less for 
speech defects and asthma; still less for 
arrested tuberculosis and hearing de- 
fects; and lowest for syphilis. 


Education: This factor is complex and 
is not probably applicable to executive 
or professional fields in which higher 
education increases job expectancy. But 
for business and factory work, a person 
with technical training or business 
school training has the best chances. 
For these two fields, the college graduate 
is next; then the high school graduate; 
persons with advanced college degrees, 
and those who have partially completed 
college—all ratings being fairly high 
and close together. But there is a de- 
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cided drop from this level to the “high 
school incomplete” group, and another 
drop to the level of the grammar school 
graduate. 


Wages: Workers paid $26 to $30 a 
week will probably get another job in 
industry or commerce much more quick. 
ly than those who receive more or less, 
Those earning more than $70 a week 
have almost as poor a chance for re. 
employment as those in the $5-to-$9-2. 
week bracket. 


Prison Record: Any kind of prison 
record cuts the score on this item to less 
than half—and that is for a simple mis- 
demeanor. 


Termination of Work: A worker “laid 
off” from his last private employment 
has a better chance of getting employ- 
ment than if he quits work or is fired. 

Sex: Sex does not play much’ of a 
part as a job-getting factor. Men have a 
better chance than women, but both 
scores are relatively high and fairly 
close, differing less than two points on 
the scale. 


Personality: Preference goes to 
“alert,” which is at the top of ‘the list 
and has the best job-getting qualities. 
At the bottom of the scale is “cannot 
speak English.” Other high ratings go 
to those who “express themselves well,” 
“follow directions,” “are pleasant,” and 
“have neat, clean clothes.” 


. 


Home conditions: If a worker “has ¢ 
good reputation,” he is at the top in em- 
ployability as far as this factor is con- 
cerned. Living in a neat, clean home and 
having good credit also rates tops. 


In this scale no single item has undue 
weight, for the final score is based on all 
factors. The factors included were 
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Labor-Management Committees 


L ABOR-MANAGEMENT committees sponsored by the War Production Board are 
now rapidly nearing the 5,000 mark. More than 53 per cent of all war plants 
flying the “4-star” Army-Navy “E” pennant are plants with labor-management com- 
mittees. 

After two years of experience in the organization and operation of labor-manage- 
ment committees, certain guideposts have become familiar. Production problems and 
programs necessarily vary with the size of the plant, the type of industry, and com- 
munity situations, but the following list of 10 basic guides generally indicates good 
organization in joint war production committees. 

1. The members chosen for the top committee should be responsible leaders of 
both management and labor, to give weight to their recommendations and to get 
action on their decisions. 

2. There should be a definite understanding, in advance, as to the scope of the 
committee’s activity, which should be made clear to all employees; a brief written 
memorandum of agreement is often helpful. 

3. Some persons familiar with collective bargaining should be on the top com- 
mittee to see that bargaining matters are properly referred (if there is a bargaining 
unit). 

4. Both top management and labor should fully endorse the plan and should 
let all employees know they endorse it, especially all key supervisors and key union 
members (if plant has union). 

5. Both management and labor should freely discuss and act on real production 
problems in committee meetings. 

6. Management should accept committee recommendations unless there are very 
cogent reasons for not doing so. 

7. Every recommendation of the committee should be acted upon promptly. 
Where company or union policy is involved, officials should make decisions as quickly 
as possible. Long delays will kill interest. 

8. The committee should be so organized as to put its program over in the 
plant. Carefully planned activities are required. 

9. It is an honor to be a committee member, and if the importance and dignity 
of the joint committee’s work are emphasized, the work of the committee will become 
increasingly effective. 

10. Both management and labor should be resolved to give the plan a thorough 


and honest trial. 
—The Conference Board Management Record 6/44 


essential by employers in the dict fairly accurately his own employ- 


original tests, and proved themselves ability. 
By Mary Z. Casety. Occupations, 











AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, September 
27-28-29, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
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Incentives for Supervisors and Executives 


EVERAL hundred American manu- 
facturing plants have used an 
incentive bonus formula for super- 

visors in which the bonus is determined 
by the average index of productivity of 
the group supervised, modified by the 
ratio of standard to actual costs. For 
example, a group productivity of 130 
per cent and a cost ratio of 90 per cent 
gives a 117 per cent rating to the super- 
visor, which means a 17 per cent bonus 
in addition to his regular salary. Both 
the productivity factor and. the cost 
ratio take in supervision, direct and 
indirect labor, and assume fair stan- 
dards. All unmeasured items—i.e., items 
of production and of costs for which 
standards have not been established— 
are figured at their actual time or cost 
for both actual and standard values. 
Thus the more unmeasured work, the 
closer productivity will be brought to 
100 per cent; and the more items of 
unmeasured costs, the closer the cost 
ratio will be brought to 1. The incentive 
is therefore designed: 

1. To promote high labor produc- 

tivity. 

2. To obtain minimum costs. 

3. To secure the greatest possible 

measured coverage. 

This practice has been occasionally 
criticized because of the strong induce- 
ment toward high labor productivity, 
and particularly when labor was not 
paid on an incentive basis and so got 
no direct benefit from increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Under present conditions, however, 
one would hardly fear abuse of workers 
on the part of supervisors—the fear, if 
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any, might be the other way. Some 
managements, however, prefer some- 
thing like this: A predetermined percent. 
age bonus for standard cost performance 
and 100 per cent measured coverage, 
The assumption is that good produc- 
tivity performance will be reflected in 
the cost factor. Thus, a supervisor's 
bonus of, say, 35 per cent will be paid 
when actual costs are equal to standard 
costs and the measured coverage is 100 
per cent. The scale of bonuses between 
0 and 35 per cent can be arbitrary— 
say, 1 point below 35 for each 1 per 
cent above standard cost. This means 
a 25 per cent bonus when costs are 10 
per cent above standard. Then the cov- 
erage factor is applied so that these 
figures are maintained if the coverage 
is 100 per cent, but are proportionately 
reduced if the coverage is less than 100 
per cent. In the above case of 25 per 
cent bonus for 10 per cent above stan- 
dard costs, 80 per cent coverage would 
mean a final bonus of 20 per cent. 
With respect to those factors of cost 
and production over which a supervisor 
has control or influence, it often happens 
that the responsibility, while definite, is 
only partial. That is, the supervisor can 
clearly exert a favorable or unfavorable 
influence on the result, but only to a 
limited extent. In such cases, the cor- 
responding cost factor can be modified 
by a coefficient—say 1% or 34 or 4— 
corresponding to the degree of respon- 
sibility. This means that those factors 
over which the supervisor has full con- 
trol are taken at their full value, while 
those over which he has only partial 
contro] are taken at a correspondingly 
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reduced value. This practice, however, 
should not be carried too far, because 
it becomes unnecessarily complex and 
because the degree of judgment involved 
in the determination of these coefficients 
tends to reduce the accuracy of the final 
figure. In principle, it is better to con- 
sider only the most important cost or 
production items over which the super- 
visor has a definite and major influence 
rather than to try to consider all the 
factors over which he has some influence. 


So much for the supervisors. Now, 
how about the executives? 


It seems obvious that no incentive 
plan can be devised that would be 
equally satisfactory for all executive 
groups. Many lesser executives can be 
treated in the way already outlined 
for supervisors. In many other cases, 
however, it is impossible to define the re- 
lationship between the executive’s indivi- 
dual performance and the results pro- 
duced. These executives may be rewarded 
through a plan dependent on the profits 
or sales of the company or of their 
particular division of the company. This 
is a common procedure with incentives 
for top executives. 


Past and existing methods of incen- 
tives for executives, based on the volume 
of business or profits or on variations 
in business or profits from year to year, 
have proved to be a good stimulus under 
certain conditions and no stimulus at 
all under other conditions. This is par- 
ticularly true when the efforts and abil- 
ities of the executives are nullified by 
unforeseen and uncontrollable circum- 
stances. Those executives who in the 
20’s received high bonuses based on 
profits, while attending to a great part 
of their business on the golf links, and 
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who received no bonus in the 30’s, while 
working 12 or 16 hours a day and 
staying awake nights trying to figure 
out how to keep the business afloat, cer- 
tainly were not influenced or stimulated 
to any great extent by their money 
bonuses. They probably were a little 
sorry for their previous complacency 
and their optimistic belief that the boom 
was a permanent thing. It is even pos- 
sible that those large bonuses of the 
late 20’s had contributed to their com- 
placency and over-optimism. At any 
rate, it is certain that their companies 
no longer thought so well of their bonus 
plans for executives, since the great 
majority that had them in the 20’s 
dropped them in the early 30’s, just 
when the stimulus was most needed. 

With the exception of those companies 
on the ragged edge, the major concern 
of the top executive should be not so 
much what this year will show as what 
the next several years will bring. His 
point of view should cover plans for 
new and improved products and their 
manufacture and marketing over a 
period of years. Besides, more and more 
are executives deeply conscious of social 
responsibilities which have often only 
an indirect—if vital—relationship to 
their own business. For these men—if 
a money incentive is to supplement the 
directors’ appreciation of their salary 
value and the more abstract, but never- 
theless powerful, incentives of honest 
pride, self-respect and satisfaction—the 
money incentive should be related not 
to any one year’s results but to an accu- 
mulation of results over a period of 
years. 

Few executives would deliberately neg- 
lect far-reaching activities or emphasize 
temporary benefits just to build up a 
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bigger showing for themselves in a 
particular year. Still executives are 
human, and they may be unconsciously 
influenced in the wrong direction if 
their incentive is in the wrong direction. 
So if there must be an incentive for 
executives, the long-range point of view 
should be intensified through a long- 
range form of incentive. 

One way to do this is io accumulate 
the yearly figures used as the incentive 
base for a number of yéars and then 
add the latest and subtract the oldest 
year each subsequent year. When this is 
done, since executive bonuses may repre- 
sent substantial figures, proper reserves 
should be set up so that the plan can be 
carried on through bad as well as good 
years, thus eliminating any thought that 
the plan is only a good-times plan. 

In many cases executive incentives 
have been based on profits before taxes, 


since executive control over taxes is very 
remote. A substantial stock ownership 
will bring its own reward, unless the tax 
rate is extreme. A direct scale of bonuses 
in proportion to gross profits may be 
provided in addition to stock owner. 
ship. Executive bonuses may also be 
related to variations in the volume of 
sales or to the sales increase over a 
previous period. Or the factors of 


both profits and volume of sales can 


be combined. The indefiniteness of the 
relationship of dividends to business 
performance in recent years seems to 
indicate that straight cash bonuses re- 
lated to profits before taxes, or to sales, 
or both, are now a better form of incen- 
tive than stock ownership plans. 

From an address by ALBERT RAMOND 
before the Pittsburgh Chapter, Society 
for the Advancement of Management, 
January 5, 1944. 15 pp. 


Solving the Time-Clock Card Problem 


ONE of the problems often encountered by firms using the time-clock system is the 
: tendency on the part of some employees to work beyond the required time period 
in order to earn time-and-a-half pay. Usually the employee will furnish some excuse 
for working over hours, and it is often difficult to determine whether this excuse 


is legitimate. 


One of the simplest and most satisfactory solutions to this problem is the adop- 
tion of the following policies: The half-hour period immediately following the daily 
closing time is not considered as working time unless the employee is definitely 
staying for authorized overtime work. For example, if the closing time is 5:30, over- 
time pay does not actually begin until 6:00. An employee staying overtime until 
5:50 would therefore receive no compensation for the 20-minute overtime period. 
However, if the same employee stayed until 6:00 or later and was authorized to work 
‘overtime, the overtime period would be considered as beginning at 5:30. 

Authorization is granted by several methods. One practical system entails a 
written authorization signed by the employee’s supervisor and countersigned by the 
department head. This written authorization is then relayed to the payroll department. 

Another practice that is difficult to control is the habit of some employees of 
punching “in” or “out” for their friends. This type of “padding” is most common 
when the timeclock is situated in a hall or corridor where it cannot be constantly 
observed by an executive or guard. It is often advisable to warn employees that 
anyone detected in this practice will: be dismissed. The punishment, of course, must 
apply both to the employee punching the card and to the owner of the card. An 
occasional “spot check” of the time-clock punching will soon discourage employees 


from continuing the practice. 





—The Hiring Line, Vol. 3, No. 7 
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Will Wage Incentives Increase Production? 


N incentive is a carrot held be- 
ve fore the donkey’s nose.” So 

runs the definition in Mark 
Spade’s humorous description of mod- 
ern business methods, How to Run a 
Bassoon Factory. Unflattering though 
the analogy is to business management 
and to the working man, there is much 
to be learned from the comparison of 
this age-old application of the incentive 
principle with its modern counterpart, 
wage incentives in industry. 

So far as is known, the use of car- 
rots as bait for the donkey has neither 
universally nor permanently solved all 
the knotty problems in the relationship 
between the driver and the cart’s prime 
mover, although the device may have 
served usefully on many occasions. Like- 
wise, wage incentives have been used 
with success under proper circum- 
stances, but they have not proved to be 
a panacea for industrial ills. There is 
little reason to believe that the wide- 
spread and immediate application of 
wage incentives to the complex prob- 
lems of production and industrial 
relations in wartime will increase fac- 
tory output by 30 per cent to 100 per 
cent as certain spokesmen of manage- 
men, labor and government have 
claimed. 

There are innumerable neatly pack- 
aged plans or formulas through which 
the compensation of the individual is 
adjusted according to his production, 
in order to encourage and reward his 
effort and ability. All these plans are 
incentives designed to induce the worker 
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to produce more in a given length of 
time; in certain applications, however, 
many of these plans have had exactly 
the opposite effect, have deterred men 
from working rapidly, have produced 
endless grievances, and have resulted in 
work stoppages until the “incentive” 
was removed. 


There are at least four important 
reasons why an _ incentive-wage plan 
may produce disappointing results as 
compared with an_hourly-rate-wage 
plan: 


1. The desire of a man to work rapidly is 
heavily influenced by his feelings toward 
his job, his supervisor, and his company. 
Morale is not necessarily purchased 
with an incentive plan. 


2. The incentive effect of extra compen- 
sation for extra work is small at the 
present time because money cannot be 
translated into an electric refrigerator, 
a new car, or a new home. 


3. A well-designed and properly adminis- 
tered program based on hourly- or day- 
rate wages contains many elements of 
incentive. 


4. An incentive-wage plan, applied without 
knowledge of what is a fair rate of 
production, will result in inequalities 
in wage rates which may disrupt pro- 
duction. 


The Western Electric Company in its 
celebrated “Hawthorne Experiment” 
discovered that a man’s feelings toward 
his work, his supervisor, and his fellow 
employees have a great effect on his 
production. It was discovered that if a 
man felt that his job was “right,” that 
supervision was fair, and that his ability 
and achievement were recognized, he 
would automatically work rapidly with- 
out being aware at any time of the fast 
pace. This effect was so strong that it 
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outran the influence of an incentive 
plan of long standing. 

We must not believe that because a 
certain group of plans for increasing 
prodyction and lowering costs have 
been labeled “incentive-wage plans,” 
the more standard hourly-wage system 
does not offer incentive. Any properly 
administered wage program offers sub- 
stantial financial reward for well- 
rounded achievement on the job. This 
is accomplished by providing a range 
of rates for each job so that the com- 
petent operator can be paid 20, 30, 50, 
or even 100 per cent more than the 
novice on the same job. Additional 
financial incentive for good work is pro- 
vided through transfer of capable em- 
ployees to more difficult and more 
important work which, in a well-ed.nin- 
istered wage system, carries increased 
compensation. ° 

A wage structure is composed of 
many complex job-to-job differentials 
which arise out of long usage as a re- 


flection of the relative contributions of 


the jobs to production. Furthermore, 
these wage differentials carry with them 
the mark of social status. A man’s worth 
is, rightly or wrongly, commonly mea- 
sured in terms of his earnings, and his 
self-esteem tends to follow this measure. 
These long-established differentials 
between jobs cannot be torn up by 
management without major repercus- 
sions in the relationship between 
management and labor, yet that is ex- 
actly what an incentive plan will produce 
if it is installed without careful determi- 
nation of a fair rate of production. 
Every wage-incentive plan must be 
based on some concept of a fair day’s 
work. This means a normal rate of 
output which is fair to the employer and 





employee alike. Additional production 
over this level will be compensated for 
according to the particular incentiye 
plan which is used. The heart of the 
incentive plan, then, is the standard. If 
the standard is set too high, even 
extreme effort and great skill will not 
enable a man to achieve standard per- 
formance; if the standard is set too 
low, incompetent men may receive in. 
centive payments, and a capable man 
using real effort will send his earnings 
soaring to high levels. Employees 
object to the disruption of established 
and tested wage differentials through 
the operation of an incentive plan based 
on standards of uneven difficulty on the 
various jobs. 


Time- and motion-study men, since 
the time of Frederick W. Taylor, have 
worked with the problem of production 
standards with various degrees of suc- 
cess. Through the stopwatch and the 
motion-picture camera they have de- 
veloped techniques which permit the 
setting of accurate standards, provided: 


1. All conditions under which the work 
is performed are well planned and con- 
trolled. This means that supervision 
must have mastered the problems of 
training men in a uniform method of 
doing the work, supplying uniform ma- 
terials at a constant pace so that the 
work is not interrupted, providing stan- 
dard and uniform maintenance on 
machines and equipment, holding con- 
ditions of light, temperature and other 
environmental factors at a constant 
level. 

2. Designs and methods of performing the 
work do not change so rapidly that 
the investment in careful setting of 
standards is too great to be econom- 
ically justifiable. 

3. Adequate time can be devoted to meth- 
ods for improvement in advance of 
installing the incentive. 

4. A thorough, competent and fair job of 
standards-setting is done by an impar- 
tial time-study man, uninfluenced by 
pressure to find a predetermined answer. 
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5, A well-selected workforce is employed 
so that the range of skill and ability 
is not too wide on any job. 


The conditions called for above do 
not just happen; they are brought about 
by long and careful work on the part of 
management. These conditions obvi- 
ously are most likely to exist in an 
industry where product design, equip- 
ment, methods and volume of output 
are stable. But what are the conditions 
which exist today in war production? 
Our worst problems of production 
exist where companies are producing 
items of different design from their 
peacetime lines, and where the con- 
tingencies of combat require frequent 
and drastic revisions of design. There 
is not time to standardize on methods, 
equipment, or workplace layout. The 
flow of materials is uncertain, and 
substitutes must often be used. The 
workforce consists of anyone who can 
be induced to work, ranging from highly 
skilled and experienced hands to com- 
plete newcomers and to incompetents. 
Supervision is inexperienced and badly 
overloaded. Under these circumstances, 
can any fair standard of output be set? 


The average war production job simply 
will not hold still long enough to be 
carefully studied. 


What, then, is the place of wage in- 
centives in the war production picture? 
There is real need for development of 
the incentive principle in industry, but 
not at the cost of disrupting the wage 
structure and jeopardizing good indus- 
trial relations. Incentives can be 
developed through a welJ-administered 
hourly wage structure or through the 
proper use of non-financial incentives. 
Wage incentive plans are to be used 
safely only under conditions of careful 
standardization of the work, and when 
proper and fair standards of perform- 
ance have been set. 


Let us, then, put first things first. 
Improve methods, standardize designs 
and equipment, train employees, develop 
supervision, and master techniques of 
control. The wise driver of the donkey 
mends the broken wheel of his cart be- 
fore he uses the carrot incentive to 
produce action. By Victor V. VEYSEY. 
Engineering and Science Monthly, 
January, 1944. 


Safeguarding Plant Atmospheres 


AN instrument embodying an electric eye which can detect many invisible gases 
and vapors has been developed by E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., to 
warn of dangerous concentrations in the atmosphere of manufacturing plants. 

This ultraviolet photometer is said to be able to detect one part of carbon 
disulphide, for example, in a million parts of air. Small concentrations of other 
volatile compounds likewise are quickly detected. 

The new instrument either can “grab samples” or run continuous samples and 
give direct and instantaneous readings. This permits second-by-second observation 
of the vapor level in each step of a manufacturing process. Momentary high peaks 
are a problem in plants where the average strength of a poisonous gas over a given 
period may not be dangerous, but concentration at some instant may be dangerous 


and difficult to detect. 


—Dun’s Review 2/44 


Back the Attack!—Buy War Bonds 
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RE rest periods practical, profit- 
able? Do they increase produc- 
tion, gain employee good will? 

With the use of rest periods increas- 
ing rapidly in wartime factories and 
offices, these questions may have im- 
portant postwar implications. A recent 
survey of 50 companies—large, medium 
and small—provides some significant 
answers. Of these companies, 26 have 
regular rest periods while the other 24 
do not. Of those who don’t, some state 
that they are “considering the matter.” 


As to the advantages of rest periods, 
here are some individual comments 
made by various companies: “They 
boost production because the workers 
go back refreshed.” “They cut down 
washroom absence and smoking.” 
“They’re absolutely necessary in pre- 
cision work because employees get tired 
on a straight four-hour stretch and slow 
up; the result is inferior work.” “They’re 
very desirable on repetitive jobs.” “They 
reduce accidents caused by fatigue.” 

Concerning the disadvantages, it may 
be significant that only two companies 
mentioned eliminating rest periods after 
trying them.. The comment: “Some 
workers took advantage by staying over 
the time allowed.” 

What kinds of rest periods are best? 
It depends on the individual company, 
the type of work, etc. The variety is 
great. For example, periods vary from 
five, seven, 10 and 15 minutes in length 
and are usually taken in mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon or, on factory work, 
in the middle of the shift. The length 
depends somewhat on the type of work, 
workers’ schedules, fatigue, etc. In one 
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New Light on Rest Periods 


factory a five-minute period is given 
every two hours. In another, where the 
work is “trying, laborious and hard on 
the nerves as well as on the eyes, workers 
have 15 minutes to stop work, walk 
around, even go out in the yard if they 
wish,” 





In many cases, employees go to a rest 
room where they can sit, smoke, chat, 
read, relax, or play a quick game of gin 
rummy. However, some companies with- 
out nearby or adequate rest rooms allow 
employees to stop work for five or 10 
minutes, throw up the windows, stretch, 
walk around, talk, have a cigarette. One 
or two factories allow all workers to 
stop and smoke at their regular stations 
at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. 


A point worth mentioning is that it 
doesn’t appear absolutely necessary to 
have rest rooms in order to allow rest 





periods. Several companies mentioned 
inadequate rest rooms as a reason for 
not providing rest periods, while others 
stated that employees benefited by walk- 
ing around, chatting, getting some fresh 
air, having a bit of refreshment. “The 
break in the work routine is what 
counts.” 


Should rest periods be collective? Or 
individual? It is largely a matter of 
conditions and company choice. Many 
companies favor regular established 
periods. For example, in one shop 
“where the work of one operator de- 
pends upon the work of another, the 
group goes out together and the job 
shuts down for 10 minutes.” In the 
office, “we find it best to have everybody 
stop work and move around at the same 
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time. Then all go back to work simul- 
taneously.” 

A mill with medium-sized rest rooms 
staggers its rest periods. For example, 
one department rests from 9:20 to 9:30, 
another from 9:30 to 9:40, etc. Other 
companies favor individual rest periods 
taken at the employee’s convenience. 
One comment: “Any employee can go 
to the rest room at his or her conveni- 
ence. Employees like freedom of action 
and do not abuse the privilege by stay- 
ing away from their jobs or desks too 
long.” 

Another firm handles it this way in 
the factory: “Six girls are assigned each 
day to devote practically all their time 
to relieving girls at the various units, 
starting at 9:30 in the morning. It is 
their job to see that every girl in her 
relief zone gets a rest period. When the 
‘relief girls’ are not relieving on a unit, 
they are used as ‘fill in’ girls where they 
are needed most.” 

A steel plant says: “It’s not practical 
to have set times for rest periods because 
the steelmaking process has to go on. 
But in heavy work the crew just has to 
have a chance to sit down or lie down, 
and they do it before or after the fur- 


nace is tapped, etc. In this way there’s 
no interference with production.” 

Perhaps it’s natural that rest periods 
are far more common for women than 
for men. One reason appears to be that 
certain state laws require rest periods 
for women. Another reason is that very 
frequently women do repetitive work 
where there is a serious element of 
monotony and, therefore, a need for 
occasional relaxation. 

Truly surprising is the number of 
cases where rest periods are used in 
the factory but not in the office, and 
vice versa; also where they are found 
in one branch of a large company but 
not in others. The reason appears to be 
that rest periods have sort of “grown 
like Topsy,” have never been given 
broad consideration. 

Who pays for rest periods? In most 
cases, the companies pay. Concerning 
piecework, one respondent says: “In 
incentive type of work, which calls for 
a different approach, there is an allow- 
ance made in setting up the standard, 
so that the rest period will not all be 
on the workers’ own.” 

By Cy Norton. Forbes, June 15, 
1944, p. 16:2. 


Scheduling Tool Cycles for Low-Cost Production 


ETTER work at low tool cost is the net resuit of a new plan for controlling 
cutting tools at the Grand Rapids Stamping Division of Fisher Body Corporation. 
The plan, in brief, consists of (1) recalling all tool kits to a central department on 
regular schedules; (2) replacing dull and worn tools; (3) storing kit boxes until 


needed again in the shop. 


To accomplish these purposes, compartmentalized kit boxes were developed to 
contain the tools and cutters required for each operation in the plant, and a re- 
placement cycle for each tool set was determined. 

One tool—and therefore the box it is in—may be called back to the central tool 
department after three hours of use. Another tool may have a cycle of three days 
before its return for checking and grinding. Meanwhile the initial judgment of ex- 
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perienced tool men as to the proper replacement cycle for each cutting tool has been 

checked and, where necessary, adjusted to keep every machine operator continuously 

1} supplied with the sharp tools he needs. 

Next a procedure was worked out for scheduling the tool kits and doing the 
necessary physical handling. Two electric trucks do all the handling to and from 
the central tool department. They travel regular. routes and pick up the tool kits 


according to schedules. 
Kits are delivered by truck to the receiving window and immediately move along 
a conveyor past an inspector who examines each tool. Damaged, broken or worn 
tools are removed from the kit. Replacement slips with the code numbers are in- 








serted in the proper compartments. (Tools are reconditioned in this section and force 
then stored in an adjoining section.) Kit boxes then pass into a storage section, the 
where a materials handler selects the tools indicated on the replacement slips and To : 
places them in the proper compartments. wil 

Trips are scheduled to deliver a kit box of tools to an operator one hour before sear 
the replacement schedule calls for its use. There is no lost time for the operator, hun 
no waiting time at a crib window or a grinding wheel. Tools are always sharp. ie 
Quality is improved. Less scrap is produced. Finish is better, and tolerances are shy 
. met more closely and accurately. lish 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 4/44 oth 
the 
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Trains Clerks for Skilled Shop Work eve 
Wits a greatly increased volume of work now passing through Consolidated ing 

Edison System shops and a shortage of skilled shop workers, a training program of 
has been set up which is transforming clerical men and semi-skilled workers into ter 
productive craftsmen. Ever since Pearl Harbor it has been difficult or impossible to 

. buy pump shafts, gears, boiler stoker parts, and many other items of equipment sal 
formerly purchased by the System from manufacturers. The shops have been called CO! 
on to repair old equipment, often with substitute materials when what normally pa 
would be specified proved unobtainable, and to make new equipment for replace- 
ments. At the same time, shop personnel has been depleted by losses to the armed 
forces and to war factories and by some deaths and retirements. 

To meet this situation, a shop training program was begun in April, 1942, to cc 
produce mechanics, electricians and welders. Volunteers or men available in other " 
departments were selected for practical shop instruction over periods varying accord- 8} 
ing to the type of work. Some were elevator operators or porters, some had been al 
automobile mechanics or linemen, but most had never done anything but clerical fr 
work. This program of instruction on the job has proved successful. Of the original 
group, 38 have completed training and have received regular assignments at shop 
work. Fifty-three are still in training, and the shop manager and foremen hope to A 
obtain 100 trainees this year. On some types of work handled by the shops, a man in fi 
training can qualify for a regular assignment after a few months under instruction. 

On others, a year or longer may be needed. From three to five years’ work is necessary . 
before a man can qualify as a high-pressure welder. 8 
—News and Views for Stockholders 2/1/44 8 
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Marketing Management 


Credit for Salesmen in Armed Forces 


HAT is the general policy of 

industry regarding the giving of 

credit to salesmen in the armed 
forces for business that comes in from 
the territories they previously served? 
To answer this question, Dartnell’s re- 
search staff has checked with several 
hundred companies, and it finds that the 
majority of companies have not estab- 
lished any policy on the matter. In 
other words, when a salesman leaves for 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corps, his 
credit or income from his previous ter- 
ritories ceases. 

A limited number of companies, how- 
ever, have established a policy of keep- 
ing a record in favor of such salesmen 
of the business that comes in from their 
territories. Their theory is that if a 
salesman has an accumulated reserve to 
come back to, he will return to the com- 
pany’s employ after the war. 

A brief of their reports follows: 

Advertising specialties company. This 
company, which employs 52 salesmen, 
gives credit to men in the servites for 
all mail-order business that comes in 
from their former customers. 

Baking & distribution of bakery goods. 
All men who have gone into the armed 
forces are given credit for sales that 
come in from customers they formerly 
served. This company. operates with 10 
salesmen. 

Bottling & distribution of soft drinks. 
This company employs 26 salesmen. 
Orders that come in from customers who 
were brought into the company by men 
now in service are credited to those men. 
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Credit insurance. Operating 90 sales- 
men on a straight-commission basis, this 
company reports: “Business of salesmen 
now in service is renewed for them, and 
they will receive commissions on it when 
and if they return to our employ.” 


Flour milling & distribution. This 
company operates 36 men. It keeps a 
separate record of all orders coming in 
from customers of salesmen now in 
service; and if these customers have not 
been assigned to new salesmen, full 
commission is set aside for the former 
men. If customers have been assigned 
to a new salesman, the new man gets 
75 per cent of commission on them, and 
25 per cent is set aside to the credit of 
the former man against the time when 
he returns to the company. 


Life insurance. Renewal commissions 
are credited to men now in the armed 
forces and are sent to them monthly. 

Loose-leaf device manufacturing. The 
salesmen of this company are given 10 
per cent on dealer orders and 5 per cent 
on jobber orders that come in directly 
from their former customers after the 
salesmen have gone into service. The 
money is held until their return to the 
company after the war. 


Real estate. Orders for new business 
which come in unsolicited from custom- 
ers of former salesmen now in service 
are credited to the postwar account of 
these salesmen. 

Pharmaceutical manufacturing. This 
company, which operates 42 salesmen, 
has sponsored a plan which gives sales- 
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men now in service full commission on 
all orders coming in from former cus- 
tomers. These credits are kept against 
the return of these men to the company. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that while, numerically, only a small 
number of companies have set up such 
a policy, those that have done so seem 


How to Develop 


UR theory of product development 
involves carrying on the creative 
process and the testing process 

simultaneously and to do this on a 
planned basis, on a time schedule, and 
on a small rather than on a large scale. 


Whether you start with an idea and 
submit it to users or whether you begin 
by studying the needs of users and then 
supply a product to satisfy them is im- 
material. The important thing is to make 
each process the complement of the 
other. Find out through market research 
what users want; then develop the article 
they want in the laboratory or experi- 
mental shop. That is the logical ap- 
proach. 


Assuming the product you have in 
mind is like certain ones already on the 
market, you proceed to learn how it is 
used in American industry, what the 
occasions of its use are, what its advan- 
tages are, how and under what condi- 
tions it is bought, and what commodities 
are competitive with it. 


On the basis of these findings, you 
set up some rough specifications and 
turn them over to whoever does the 
creative work for you. The chances are 
that he will come back with several 
suggested solutions. Some of these pro- 
posals will probably eliminate themselves 
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to feel that this plan will help them to 
secure the services of desirable trained 
men in the postwar period. The idea jg 
one which may appeal to many other 
companies as worthy of consideration, 

From An Exchange of Management 
Experience (The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois). 


Industrial Products 


because of cost or difficulty of manufac. 
ture, or because competitive items are 
already entrenched, or for other reasons, 
But the best of these suggestions can 
now be subjected to test and can be 
presented to prospective users for com- 
ments. On the basis of results “in the 
field,” you go back to the engineering 


department or laboratory and do more 


development work. 


Suppose we take the case of a new 


variable-speed transmission. We assume 
that this is a good device, but we don’t 
know. where it can best be applied. So 
we draw up sketches showing quite a 
few spots where such a drive might be 
useful. Then we have these sketches 
printed and send them to field represen- 
tatives in different parts of the country. 
These representatives interview local 
manufacturing plants to determine 
whether there is a field for the device. 


As the best fields for exploitation be- 
come more clearly defined, we substitute 
models for sketches. We may decide 
to photograph these models so as to be 
able to multiply our ability to present 
the conception at many places at the 
same time. 


We take these photographs back to 
the more promising of the respondents 
whom we saw first to get criticism and 
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suggestions. Then we do some more 
designing, we refine our plans, and even- 
tually put working models at our cus- 
tomers’ disposal for actual test. The 
process of elimination, development, test 
and refinement continues in the attempt 
to assure the product’s success. 

The selection of the proper field of 
manufacture is one of the most challeng- 
ing problems confronting a company. 
The fact that a company has been mak- 
ing a certain product for many years 
in the past does not mean that it should 
necessarily continue to do so in the fu- 
turee Many manufacturing concerns, 
hard pressed by competition, have been 
forced into a line of production entirely 
different from what they built prior to 
the war. If it is considered inexpedient 
to go back to the original line or if 
additional lines should be added, what 
choice should be made? 


- A small plant, for example, may be 
better off selling to a highly restricted 
and specialized market. It may confine 
itself to the highest-priced products. In 
these ways it can develop a profitable 
clientele, but not of sufficient volume to 
attract competition. 


Some of the principal factors which 
affect the choice of the product field 
follow: 


Former products 
Present wartime products 
Manufacturing facilities 
Size of company 
Competition 

Labor supply 

Other personnel 
Available capital 
Reputation 

Geographic location 
Marketing outlets. 


rrr PsA PS, rr > 
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To find a product which will meet the 
requirements imposed by all the various 
factors is not very easy. Certain neces- 
sary compromises will become apparent. 
If a product seems satisfactory from 
every point of view except capital, then 
every effort should be made to raise 
the necessary funds. A single factor 
may prove of such importance that it 
will automatically rule out products 
which are desirable from other stand- 
points. A small company, for example, 
should not try to make railroad loco- 
motives although it could make com- 
ponent parts for them. At any rate, it is 
to be expected that adding a new prod- 
uct will call for some changes in facili- 
ties and organization. 


The changes should be made with a 
minimum of wrench. An intriguing pos- 
sibility, far afield, should be less favored 
than one which is less glamorous but 
better suited to the present setup. 


The choice of product may be made 
by a process of elimination. The broad- 
est possible selection should be studied 
and the eligible products arranged in 
order of their conformity to the com- 
pany’s requirements. Obviously, this 
process usually points to products like 
those manufactured in the past, which is 
a good check on executives who are in- 
clined to make radical moves. 


The above approach can be reduced 
to an orderly procedure. It is not cer- 
tain to yield perfect results, but it is far 
safer than a less systematic method. 


From a condensation by The Adver- 
tiser’s Digest of the book by Percival 
White (Market Research Company of 
America, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.). 
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Ginancial Management 


Postwar Credit Problem 


OR a good many years now private 

credit has been at ebb tide. I use 

the word tide because credit re- 
quirements fluctuate profoundly over the 
years. They fluctuate not only with the 
changing volume of business in the ups 
and downs of the business cycle; even 
more they flow and ebb with the long- 
term movements of commodity prices 
and the level of costs. 

As everyone knows, the war period 
has seen a great increase in the total 
national production and hence in the in- 
come received by the American people. 
The net national income has, in fact, 
more than doubled—in dollar terms— 
since 1939. This increase is attributable, 
first, to an increase in the number of 
workers from about 46 millions to over 
62 millions—counting all those in the 
armed forces as well as those working 
on war and civilian production jobs. It 
is in part also the result of overtime 
work and pay. Second, it is due to the 
rise in the level of commodity prices 
and wage rates. 

Straight-time wage rates, without over- 
time, have risen roughly 50 per cent in 
manufacturing. Overtime pay brings the 
increase to 58 per cent. Aggregate wages 
in manufacturing (taking account of the 
increased numbers as well as increased 
rates) have increased as much as 94 per 
cent. Meanwhile, the prices of agricul- 
tural raw materials used in manufactur- 
ing processes have increased as much as 
93 per cent and food prices by 50 per 
cent. 

In the years immediately following the 
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war there will accordingly be a very 
great increase in the aggregate volume 
of credit required by American business, 
This generalization applies to long-term 
investment credit and to intermediate. 
term credit. It is true of trade credit 
extended by manufacturers as well as of 
credit extended by banks and other 
financial institutions. The total volume 
of private credit extensions will undoubt- 
edly be much larger than in the war 
period itself, and vastly in excess of the 
amount outstanding in the late thirties, 


The volume of private credit after the 
war will be larger than it has been dur- 
ing the war for the simple reason that 
now the government furnishes a substan- 
tial proportion of the total. 


The great expansion in credit require- 
ments after the war as compared with 
the late thirties will primarily be due to 
(1) a substantial rise in the level of 
prices and costs, and (2) the expected 
increase in physical volume of produc- 
tion. The rise in the level of prices and 
costs obviously means that the working 
capital requirements for payrolls, raw 
materials, supplies, etc., would be more 
or less proportionately increased. 


The level of wholesale prices up to the 
present has risen approximately 34 per 
cent as compared with 1939, and retail 
prices have risen roughly 25 per cent. 
The prices of agricultural raw materials 
have risen about 93 per cent, and wage 
rates about 50 per cent. Taking account 
of both wholesale and retail price ad- 
vances, the probable continuance of gov- 
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ernment support to farm prices, and the 
power of labor to look out for its own 
interests, we may safely conclude that 


the level of postwar costs is likely to be , 


about one-third higher than it was just 
prior to the war. This would mean a 
roughly proportionate increase in dollar 
working capital requirements. 

In 1939-40 we employed roughly 46 
million people in this country. We hope, 
and plan, after the war to give employ- 
ment to at least 54 million persons. This 
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would involve another 17 per cent in- 
crease in working capital requirements 
—making the total required expansion 
capital roughly 50 per cent. With all due 
allowance for possible increase in oper- 
ating efficiency, it would seem that at 
the minimum a 40 per cent increase in 
working capital, as compared with pre- 
war days, will be necessary. 

From an address by Harold G. Moul- 
ton before the Omaha War Credit Con- 
gress. 


The Functions of Insurance Departments 


SURVEY was recently undertaken 
A by the American Management As- 
sociation for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the functions carried on by the 
insurance departments of business or- 
ganizations. Fifteen companies were in- 
terviewed, each in a different line of 
activity. The resulting cross-section 
covered by the survey furnishes a com- 
prehensive view of how insurance de- 
partments are operating in industry gen- 
erally. 
It is interesting to note that, in the 
main, all insurance departments carry on 
the following operations: 


1. Buying insurance of every des- 
cription as required, except in 
some instances where employee 
benefit insurances and marine 
coverage ate otherwise provided 
for. 

2. Checking all policies, endorse- 

* ments, riders, cancellations and 
reinstatements for rates and ac- 
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curacy of coverage, insurance 
technicalities, and general legal 
provisions. When the stipulations 
_are complex, they are submitted 
to the law department or an at- 
torney for approval, alteration or 
rejection. 


3. Contacting departments, when ex- 
pedient to do so, regarding tech- 
nicalities of coverage needed in 
order properly to protect the or- 

_ ganization’s interest. 


4. Handling claims for losses, re- 
ferring them only to a legal de- 
partment or an attorney when 
unable to effect satisfactory 
settlements with underwriters. 


5. Reviewing leases to provide cov- 
erage under them or to recom- 
mend corrections in them when 
proposed terms may vitiate the 
rates on the premises already in 
use by the organization or others 
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or on goods or equipment con- 
tained in them. 


partments carry on additional duties, 
These include the following: 
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6. Checking for coverage and rates “ bit 
all policies, endorsements, riders, Administering pension plans.... 3 
cancellations and reinstatements § Handling accident, health and 
# : hospitalization coverage ........ 3 
handled by brokers, if operating = Handling group insurance....... 8 
Leasing real estate.................... 1 mes 
through them. Buying and selling real estate.. 1 
7. Taking active interest in accident anaes for hospitalization : Free 
prevention through membership —_yandling claims on merchan. Hi 
on or direction of a safety com- Weed) ol 1 25 
® Accounting for local and state 
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. . . * andling social security an 
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: vising employees on persona 
A number of company insurance de- insurance problems ................ 1 to | 
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Wages vs. Living Costs in 1943 wi 
THE total wages paid to all wage earners in manufacturing in 1943 were more Inj 
than three times as large as in 1939, according to figures of the U. S. Bureau bo 
of Labor Statistics. The total manufacturing payroll, excluding salaried workers, in; 
increased from $9.1 billions in 1939 to about $28.8 billions in 1943. de 
Out of the total receipts of manufacturing industry, wages took about 20 per of 
cent, while the manufacturers got only 3% per cent of the total—after taxes, il 
charges, etc. . 
The reasons for the sharp increase in manufacturing payrolls are to be found Ww 
in the increased number of people working in this field, the longer hours of work la 
per week, the higher basic hourly wage rates, the extensive overtime work at 1%4 0 
times the increased basic hourly rate, and a few other considerations. 





A much larger force of workers shared the payroll in 1943 than in prewar years. 
There were about 13,300,000 wage earners working in manufacturing in 1943, com- tl 
pared with 7,887,000 in 1939. Nevertheless, due to the overtime and other factors 
indicated above, the average pay of wage earners in this field—before taxes and 
war bond deductions—was at least 80 per cent higher than before the war. 

With the higher average pay, the workers are subject to withholding taxes 
averaging about 10 per cent of their pay. With the remaining pay they must meet 
a cost of living about 25 per cent above prewar, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index. The workers’ response to war bond drives, both in payroll deduc- | 
tions and in outside purchases, has been wholehearted and praiseworthy. 


—NAM News 4/29/44 
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Survey of Books for Executives 





Freedom from Fear. By Louis H. Pink. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944. 
254 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by George E. Bigge* 


In this little book the author attempts 
to integrate a variety of suggestions 
looking toward enduring peace and pros- 
perity. The range of the discussion is 
indicated by the three main subdivisions: 
I. The Road Toward Peace, II. Social 
Security—Public and Private, Compul- 
sory and Voluntary, and III. An Eco- 
nomic Union of Nations. Mr. Pink states 
clearly and unequivocally his views as 
to the proper solution of the controver- 
sial issues involved. He regards the 
maintenance of peace, and of prosperity, 
as being essentially one problem. “There 
can be no lasting freedom from fear 
without freedom from want, and no last- 
ing freedom from want unless there is 
both a society of nations peacefully shar- 
ing the territory and fruits of an abun- 
dant earth, and also a higher standard 
of living in all nations, particularly those 
like China, India, Japan, and Russia, 
where a large part of the world’s millions 
lack food, shelter and the very essentials 
of even tolerable existence” (p. 9). 


In Part I (The Road Toward Peace) 
the chapter headings suggest the author’s 
economic approach: (1) Freedom from 
Fear, (2) Freedom from Want, and (3) 
The Right to Work. Nothing is said of 
international affairs. In Part II (Social 
Security) the author covers the whole 
field of insurance, both public and pri- 


—__ 


* Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


August, 1944 


vate, including group insurance, indus- 
trial insurance, etc., and also recent pro- 
posals in this and other countries for ex- 
tension of social security programs. Mr. 
Pink’s special interest in insurance is 
evidenced by the number of details, 
sometimes scarcely relevant, which are 
introduced. Also, there is occasional spe- 
cial pleading for particular views, e.g., 
in insisting upon the advantages of state 
rather than federal regulation of insur- 
ance companies (p. 59), in defending 
what is known as experience rating in 
state unemployment compensation laws 
(p.44), and in opposing federal operation 
of unemployment compensation programs 
(p.45). On this last point he goes so far as 
to say, “This is probably the most impor- 
tant single issue before the people of the 
United States.” This seems to overem- 
phasize a rather minor problem. Three 
chapters in this section are devoted to 
problems of medical and hospital care. 
The author much prefers voluntary pro- 
vision of such services, but ultimately 
admits (p. 222), “Although no one likes 
the idea of compulsion, there may be no 
other way to bring sufficient medical care 
to the mass of the people.” The matter 
of housing likewise receives detailed at- 
tention, and a plea is made for coopera- 
tive planning by public and private 
interests. 


In Part III this same idea of coopera- 
tion for the general welfare is carried 
into the international sphere. Just how 
this international cooperation is to be 
effected is not clear, but the author uses 
the relationship of the states and the 
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Federal Government in our own nation 
as a starting point. He quotes Woodrow 
Wilson’s phrase “double” government 
(rather than “dual” government) to in- 
dicate the relationship of the central 
sovereignty to the smaller units. “We do 
not want a weak central government. We 
want a strong, able, and progressive one. 
But we want a government which will 
not seek domination over, as against 
cooperation with, its partners, the States” 
(p. 176). “The magic of ‘double’ 
sovereignty which has held the United 
States together all these years sets an 
example for the new Europe” (p. 177). 
A further indication of the methods of 


international cooperation may be found 


COORDINATING STRUCTURES AND PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING DISSATIS- 
FACTIONS (Case Studies in Industrial Relations—Series II, Section 1; Series III, Section 1). 
Prepared by Industrial Relations Associates, Inc. Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Cambridge 42, 
Mass., 1944. 22 pages. 25 cents. A case study of grievance procedure in the newly-unionized 
“National Manufacturing Company.” The authors (Paul Pigors and Alfred D. Sheffield) 
approach the problems of achieving coordination in the schemes of relationship and modes of 
procedure between officials of management and of the union by a methodical inspection of 


their significant features. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Economic Aspects of Marketing Man- 
agement Policies. By Leverett S. Lyon 
et al. Proceedings of a conference spon- 
sored by The Economic and Business 
Foundation, New Wilmington, Penna. 
1944, 32 pages. 35 cents. 


War Contract Termination Procedure. By 
C. E. Jarchow. An address presented under 
auspices of the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 16 pages. 


Nazi War Finance and Banking. By Otto 
Nathan. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., New York, 1944. 97 pages. 
50 cents. 


Wartime Dealer-Aid Programs: Manufac- 
turers’ Programs to Maintain Retail Out- 
lets. By Charles H. Sevin and Walter F. 
Crowder. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 79 pages. Gratis. 











in the author’s reference to John Top 
pats’ Economic Basis for World Peace in 
which he suggests as “four pillars of @ 
peace” international unions in the fields 
of tariff, investments, money and bank. 
ing. “In a sense these four pillars of 
international cooperation are as essential _ 
as the four freedoms” (p. 182). Such 
action involves “no waiver of sovereignty 
which is not necessary for the common 
good” (p. 183). 

While the book probably covers too 
many important problems in limited 
space and at times is unduly discursive, 
it is refreshingly direct and positive in 
approach to a wide range of subjects and 
will doubtless stimulate much worthwhile 
discussion. 











New Tools for Learning About War and 
Postwar Problems: A Guide, to Films, 
Pamphlets and Recordings for Teachers, 
Speakers and Discussion Leaders. New 
Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 64 pages. Gratis. 


How to Estimate Your Postwar Sales Ex- 
pectancy. The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., 1943. 4 pages. 

ratis. 


Postwar Retail Marketing Management 
Policies. By David R. Craig et al. The 
Economic and Business Foundation, New 
Wilmington, Penna., 1944. 31 pages. 35 
cents. 


Financial Accounting: A Distillation of Ex- 
perience. By George O. May. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1943. 274 
pages. $3.00. 
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